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MUSIC. 

THE SPRING FESTIVALS. 

The two musical festivals given under the direction of Mr. 
Theodore Thomas — in New York at the close of the month of 
April, in Cincinnati during the early part of May — were incompar- 
ably the most important affairs of the kind ever undertaken in the 
United States. The true lover of art cannot speak of them with- 
out enthusiasm, not merely because they were so admirably 
planned and so successfully carried out, but because their influence 
promises to be so great that they may be said to mark an era in 
American culture. Jubilees of the Gilmore pattern are at best 
only questionable enterprises. They stimulate the ambition of 
choral societies, and foster numberless country clubs, and do 
something to familiarize various • communities with a few of the 
commoner classical works ; but it may be doubted whether their 
influence upon the popular taste, on the whole, is good or bad. 
They certainly lead the majority of those interested in them in 
wrong directions. It is not "The Messiah" which makes the 
deepest and most lasting impression on their audiences and their 
singers ; it is the red shirts, and the cannon, and the hundred anvils. 
They blunt the popular sense of all that is refined, and carefully 
finished, and really elevating in music, and teach people to be satis- 
fied with work that is coarse and slovenly so long as it is showy 
and loud. Yet good musicians have been led to favor these over- 
grown festivals in the belief that by such vulgar celebrations the 
uncultivated multitude could be aroused to an interest in art, and 
then gradually led upward to better things. The great service 
which Mr. Theodore Thomas has done, this spring, is to expose 
the fallacy of this belief, and to prove that the people are already 
well enough educated to relish the very highest forms of music — 
in a word, that Bach and Beethoven will pay. When we have been 
brought to a recognition of this important truth there is no going 
backward. The crudities of Coliseum music, are the abandoned 
follies of our immature days ; henceforth we concern ourselves with 
the glorious company of the greatest of all masters ; and therefore 
we say that Mr. Thomas's festivals mark a new era. 

That we are able to appreciate what is set before us on these 
occasions is to be attributed in no small degree to Mr. Thomas 
himself. He has been - quietly educating us for several years. In 
his Summer Concerts, amid the rattle of glasses, the fumes of 
smoke, the ceaseless chatter of voices, and the shuffling of feet; in 
his Winter Soirees at Steinway's, before audiences gradually 
growing in numbers and warming in temper, from chill politeness 
to roaring enthusiasm; in his annual tours through the country, 
under difficult and sometimes discouraging circumstances, he has 
persevered in his noble undertaking, never stooping to flatter a 
debased taste, never losing sight of his great purpose, to teach 
the people as well as to amuse them. How long has ho pursued 
this career? If we are not mistaken, it is about five years. That 
is to say, he has given about fifteen hundred concerts, and in all 
the immense amount and variety of music which such a course 
represents, he has placed no trash. Let us think for a moment how 
many thousands of persons must have felt the influence of these 
concerts, how many minds must have been enlightened and ele- 
vated, how much latent musical taste must have been developed, 
how many false ideas must have been corrected, by-familiar ac- 
quaintance with the noblest creations of genius, and we shall un- 
derstand how it is that Mr. Thomas has formed his audiences. 

The last series of his Symphony Concerts in New York marked 
a long step in advance of all his previous winter enterprises. The 
music was of a more severely intellectual character than that of 
former years, and it cannot have escaped notice that it was more 
generally and heartily enjoyed. The ambition to close this series 
with something of phenomenal splendor and excellence resulted in 
the festival which began at Steinway Hall on the 22d of April. The 
series had been progressive, moving constantly onward and up- 
ward toward a higher ideal, and it could have but one climax. 
Beethoven had been taken as the foundation for each successive 
programme, and musicians foresaw that the regular development 
of the intellectual element in the music led inevitably to the Ninth 
Symphony. But, to give the Ninth Symphony, a better choral 
force was needed than New York could supply. Hence the Handel 
and Haydn Society was brought from Boston, and the visit of that 
organization naturally shaped itself into a festival. 

The first performance was Mendelssohn's "Elijah." There is 
probably no other oratorio which gives so much delight to miscel- 
laneous audiences. Handel surpassed it in grandeur, but nobody 
has ever surpassed it in beauty, freshness, and variety. Of all 
sacred compositions it is one of the most dramatic and one of the 
most melodious. The Handel and Haydn Society have made it 
their favorite study for years. There is not one of its delicate 
beauties, not a refinement of expression, not a shade of emphasis, 
to which they have not devoted the closest and most intelligent 
care. Our readers can easily understand therefore that when they 
sang it in New York, animated by the ambition to do themselves 
the greatest possible credit with a strange audience, and excited by 
the peculiar influences of the. festival, they gave incomparably the 
most beautiful performance of an oratorio ever heard in New York. 
It was the emphatic verdict of their leader, Mr. Zerrahn, their 
president, and other officers of the society, that they had never 
done the "Elijah" better than they did it that night, and we 
believe they have seldom done it so well. How superb was their 
opening chorus, "Help, Lord! wilt thou quite destroy us?" 
how exquisitely graceful the " Blessed are the men who fear him ; " 
how heart-moving the prayer of the Israelites, " Open the heavens 
and send us relief; " how sublime those mighty songs, "Thanks 
be to God," " Be not afraid," and " Behold ! God the Lord passed 
by ! " The hymn of the priests of Baal was shouted with a force, 
splendor, and spirit we never heard surpassed, and that most de- 
licious of Mendelssohn's choruses, " He watching over' Israel," 
was as near perfection as any music we can expect to hear. Cer- 
tainly, New York audiences had a new revelation of the capabil- 
ities of chorus singing and of the character of oratorio music. It 
surprised them ; it stirred their feelings ; and moist eyes and 
bowed heads all over the room showed how deeply it moved their 
sympathies. It is very seldom that the public pays to a chorus the 
tribute of tears ; but this token of appreciation was unquestionably 
won by the" Handel and Haydn Society. A large measure of their 



success was due to the orchestra. If the people of New York con- 
fessed that they had never heard such a chorus before, the chorus, 
on the other hand, declared that they had never sung with such an 
accompaniment. Mr. Thomas's own orchestra was reinforced by 
the addition of about twenty performers, and it is not too much to 
say that they threw a new light upon many parts of the score, and 
developed beauties in the work which none but the closest students 
of Mendelssohn had previously appreciated. We must mention, 
particularly, the playing of the wind instruments in the chorus of 
the Pagan priests, "Baal, we cry to thee," and the violoncello 
obbtigato in Elijah's solo, " It is enough," played by six instruments 
with such absolute precision, and such remarkable pathos, that the 
six seemed to be touched by a single hand. It is one invariable 
merit of Mr. Thomas's band that the strings are not "scratchy." 
Everybody who attends the common run of oratorio performances 
has learned to yawn over the scraping of thin and dry accompani- 
ments, and the fault is commonly supposed to lie with the com- 
posers who knew nothing of the richness and fullness of the modern 
orchestra. Mr. Thomas has given us some new ideas on that sub- 
ject. His men played the accompaniments at the festival precisely 
as Mendelssohn and Handel wrote them, and added no instru- 
ments which were not indicated in the score; but the "scratchi- 
ness " all disappeared, because their intonation and their ensemble 
were both so perfect. 

The solo parts in " Elijah " provoked rather ungenerous, and, 
we think, rather unjust criticism from several of the daily news- 
papers. Mrs. Julia Houston West, the soprano, has long been 
regarded among the best of American interpreters of this style of 
music. She belongs to a good school, and her style reminds one of 
that of Madame Parepa-Rosa, being simple, dignified, and sympa- 
thetic. In New York, however, the best training and the highest 
intelligence count for little with the general public after a singer 
has lost the first freshness of youth, and the fact that Mrs. West's 
fine voice is somewhat worn is a misfortune which the people were 
unwilling either to forget or forgive. Mr. Nelson Varley, the 
English tenor, was also rather roughly treated, although he, too, 
has an excellent style, with a noble, albeit somewhat uncertain, 
voice. The only members of the quartette who satisfied every- 
body were Miss Cary and Mr. Whitney. 

We will not take time to notice in detail the second, third, and 
fourth days of the festival, during which the Handel and Haydn 
Society sang several of the huge double choruses from Handel's 
"Israel in Egypt," and participated in Mendelssohn's "Hymn of 
Praise," and Rubinstein, Wieniawski, and several other artists, 
together with the orchestra, gave some admirable miscellaneous' 
concerts ; but we come at once to the closing performance. The 
first part was given up to the orchestra, now increased to one 
hundred, and contained two of the most charming compositions 
known in the higher class of music. These were Bach's Suite in 
D (No. 3), and the two movements of Schubert's unfinished Sym- 
phony in B Minor. We shall hardly be accused of exaggeration 
when we say. that the performance was incomparably the best of 
its kind ever heard in New York, and connoisseurs listened to it 
with mingled pleasure and amazement. Then, after a brief inter- 
mission, came Beethoven's Choral Symphony. The chorus, which 
numbered 400 at the beginning of the week, had been reduced to 
about 300. They were led this evening by Mr. Thomas, all their 
previous appearances having been under the command of their 
own conductor, Mr. Carl Zerrahn. The three instrumental move- 
ments furnished remarkable illustrations of an orchestra feeling the 
influence of its own work, and pushed onward to better and better 
things. The Ninth Symphony, in fact, inevitably inspires its in- 
terpreters to extraordinary exertions, or else it is a failure. The 
scherzo and adagio were played with an inspiration far beyond the 
ordinary style even of the Thomas orchestra, and the wonderful 
recitative forMhe double basses, which serves as a prelude to the 
vocal part, assumed a character indescribably sublime. The 
Choral movement can never be heard without a feeling of awe, 
which, in sensitive people, amounts sometimes almost to terror. 
To say that it ever gives pleasure would be a misuse of words. It 
excites and amazes rather than gratifies. Hence we never expect 
it to be followed by furious applause, and if we watch the faces of 
the audience during its performance, we shall find anxiety written 
on them instead of the more grateful sensations which music com- 
monly excites. But afterward the thoughtful hearer begins to 
realize that he has listened to the grandest composition of all time, 
and the impression grows deeper and deeper as his mind dwells 
upon it. Certainly, the superb effect of the closing performance 
of this festival did not pass away when the shouts and the clapping 
subsided, and the victorious musicians went home to rest after their 
tremendous labor. It will long be remembered as a glorious night, 
that has had no parallel in the experience of New York, and is not 
likely soon to be repeated. 

The Cincinnati Festival will perhaps have a more decided in- 
fluence upon musical culture than the festival in New York, be- 
cause it was a triumph won on a perfectly new field. Mr. Thomas 
had not the assistance in the western city of a trained society of 
singers, nor had he a highly cultivated (we mean musically culti- 
vated) and experienced audience. He had to create his chorus in 
the short space of a few weeks, and he had to bring the Choral 
Symphony, the Dettingen Te Deum, and similar works, before a 
public which knew very little of the class of productions to which 
those masterpieces belong. Yet not only were the performances 
entirely successful from an artistic point of view, but they were 
hailed with unbounded delight by the audience. The Choral Sym- 
phony is said to have been superbly rendered, and it was quite as 
keenly relished in Cincinnati as it was in New York. The imme- 
diate result of the week's triumphs was a resolve, carried by the 
acclamations of eight or ten thousand people, at one of the closing 
performances, that there should hereafter be a festival in Cincinnati 
every year. This signal success will set musical taste in the West 
many years in advance, and promises to convert Cincinnati, in the 
course of a very few seasons, into an art centre rivaling in import- 
ance New York and Boston. The new chorus is declared to be 
already, in some respects, the finest in America. An orchestra 
has been organized in Cincinnati ; an orchestra is projected at 
Chicago ; the Handel and Haydn Society meditates some extraor- 
dinary things for its next triennial festival in Boston ; and we shall 
not be surprised if a great change is perceptible in the conditions 
of music in the United States even as soon as next winter. 



ART. 

THE GRAY COLLECTION OF ENGRAVINGS. 

Among the different processes now in use for the reproduction 
of works of art at a moderate cost, there are two which may be con- 
sidered successful — the Albertype Process, and the Heliotype Pro- 
cess. The excellence of the former consists in the certainty with 
which it reproduces the light and delicate touches, the hinted 
shadows and aerial effects of the work that it copies— the excellence 
of the latter in the certainty with which it reproduces whatever is 
strong, and bold, and masterful in its original. They do not clash 
as rival processes, or need not, for each supplements the other. 
The Heliotype Process is best for the work that it is now doing 
here, and of which Messrs. J. R. Osgood & Co. are the publishers. 
This is no less than the reproduction of the famous ' ' Gray Collection 
of Engravings," which is owned by Harvard College, and which 
is said to be the most perfect and complete in this country. One 
must know much more than the average connoisseur in art to be 
able to understand and appreciate its value and importance. It 
contains the choicest and most costly proofs of many of the best 
engravers in the world, and is especially rich in the original works 
of Albert Durer, Rembrandt, Marc-Antonio, Lukas Van Leyden 
and Caracci, and the best engravings of Raphael Morghen, Longhi, 
Toschi, Anderloni, Miiller, Wille, Strange, Sharp, Woollett, etc., 
from the pictures of the greatest of the old masters. Its value in 
money, which is very large, is not to be compared with its art 
value, which was increased a thousandfold by the common sense of 
the Curator of the Collection, who saw that its reproduction would 
greatly serve the purposes of general art education, and by the 
uncommon sense of the President of Harvard, who allowed it to 
be reproduced. As a rule the custodians of such treasures are not 
given to the dissemination of their treasures in this fashion, or, 
indeed, in any fashion whatever. They generally prefer to keep 
them exclusively to themselves and their Institution. 

Messrs. Osgood & Co. promise to reproduce, by the Heliotype 
Process, four or five hundred engravings in the Gray Collection. 
We hope they will do so, and we believe they will, their Heliotypes 
are so excellent, and so moderate in price. The last consideration 
ought to give them a large circulation. They have published so 
far about fifty, among which are eleven by Albert Durer, five by 
Rembrandt, and three by Lukas Van Leyden. 

The DUrers will probably attract the most attention, as being the 
furthest removed from the art of the present day. They will not be 
understood any more than the engravings of Blake were, but Blake 
himself would have admired them profoundly, and have thought that 
there were two great artists in the world — Durer and himself. We 
are in another world while we are looking at them — what world 
we know not, but certainly not the world that we see every day. 
It is the world of grim and terrible realities unveiled to us in " The 
Dance of Death." One of the most striking of the DUrers — " The 
Knight of Death," is here, and eerie enough it is, too. To say 
that there is a knight in the foreground, mounted and clad in com- 
plete armor, his sword, by his side, and his lance over his shoulder ; 
that beyond him, also mounted, there is a strange figure that 
wears a spiked crown around which serpents are writhing, and 
holds in its hand an hour-glass ; that behind these there is a strange 
beast, and above all, perched on a rocky hill, a walled city with 
towers, is not even to indicate, much less to describe this singular 
etching. The " Shield and Death's Head " etching is less grisly, 
and will be more liked ; there is a sense of beauty in it, though we 
cannot see exactly Svhere. " St. Anthony Reading" transports us 
back to the Middle Ages, when men of St. Anthony's type were 
not only possible, but actual, and were devoutly believed in. 
Better than these, the general lover of. art will think, are DUrer's 
heads of Melanchthon and Bilibald Pirkheimer: they are admirable 
character studies, the last being so strong and massive as to im- 
press us with the feeling that if ever mortal man escaped death, this 
was the man. 

There is an air of reality about the Lukas Van Leyden etchings 
which is not to be found in the DUrers. " The Milkmaid," for 
example, is just about such a group of figures and cattle as we 
might come upon to-day in some out-of-the-way, primitive, old vil- 
lage, where poverty and thrift go hand in hand. There is a still 
greater air of reality in " David Playing before Saul," but it hap-, 
pens to be a German and not a Jewish reality. One's first impulse 
is to smile at the anachronism of the whole thing, but the sincerity 
of. the work sets us to thinking about the artist by whom it was 
drawn, and the people for whom it was drawn, to whom it was, no 
doubt, the best art in the world, it was so honest and earnest. 
Every face in it is the portrait of some dead and gone old German, 
whom Lukas Van Leyden knew. " The Virgin in a Glory," lifts 
us on a higher plane of art. It is a tender, thoughtful realization 
of the Holy Mother and Child, and is worthy of careful study. We 
prefer it, ourselves, to many more ambitious works in which the 
same subject is attempted. 

Sacred art is well represented by Rembrandt's " Christ Preach- 
ing," and by Annibale Caracci's " Christ of Caprarola," a human 
and pathetic rendering of the dead Christ, lying at the foot of the 
cross. Mantegna's "Triumph of Cassar" is as vigorous and 
noble, Gothic though it be, as a group from the Parthenon. The 
Gray Collection is rich in portraits, and among those already issued 
are two heads of notable Frenchmen, engraved by Antoine Masson 
— " Gaspard Charrier," after Blanchet, and " Guillaume de Bresa- 
cier," after Mignard. They are magnificent examples, both of the 
artists and their masterly interpreter in black and white. There is 
a fine Van Dyck here — "Don Carlo Colonna," the half length 
of a soldierly-looking, elderly man in armor : a good Jan Lievens ; 
and, best of all, in our way of thinking, a head of Cervantes, en- 
graved by Bouvier, after Velasquez. It is a grave, sad face that 
looks at us and into us — the face of a thinker who has suffered, 
but has preserved the sweetness and sharpness of his mother wit — 
the veritable face of the Cervantes who wrote Don Quixote. 

The process by which the Gray Collection is brought within our 
reach does not concern us : we have only to look to the result. It 
is claimed that prints produced by it are absolutely indestructible ; 
it is certain that they are cheap. We have no fear that it will injure 
engraving, for engraving is an art that cannot die. It really sup- 
plements it, by restoring to modern life the works of many of the 
old masters. 



